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An Account of the different Indian Nations inhabiting the 
Districts bordering on the Upper Mississippi. By Ma- 
jr Z. M. Pike. 


— first nation of Indians whom we met with in ascend- 
ing the Mississippi from St. Louis were the Sacs, who 
principally reside in four villages. ‘The first is situated at the 
head of the Rapids des Moines on the western shore, consist- 
ing of thirteen log lodges, the second on a prairie, on the 
eastern shore about sixty miles above, the third on Rock river, 
about three miles from the entrance, and the last on the river 
Jowa. They hunt on the Mississippi and its confluent streams 
from the Illinois to the river Jowa, and on the plains west of 
them which border on the Missouri. They are so perfectly 
consolidated with the Reynards, that they scarcely can be 
termed a distinct nation, but recently there appears to be a 
schism between them; the latter not approving of the inso- 
lence and ill will which has marked the conduct of the former 
to the United States on many late occurrences. They have for 
many years past made war, under the auspices of the Sioux, 
on the Sauteaux, Osages, and Missouries, but as at present, 
through the influence of the United States, a peace has been 
made between them and the nations of the Missouri, and by 
the same means between the Sioux and Santeaux, their princi- 
palallies; it appears that it would be by no means a difficult 
matter to induce them to make a general peace, and pay still 
greater attention to the cultivation of the earth, as they now 
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raise a considerable quantity of corn, beans,and melons. The 
character they bear with their savage brethren is, that they 
are much move to be dreaded tor their deceit and disposition 
for stratagem, than for opea courage. 

ls reside in three villages, the first situated on the 


ov 


western side of the Mississipi, six miles above the rapids of 
Rock river; the second about twelve miles in the rear of the 


lead M1UCS 5 and the third oa Lurkey river, baif a league from 


itsenwance. ‘They are engaged in the same wars, and have 
the same alliances as the sacs, with whom they must be consi- 


dered as indissolubly united. ‘They hunt on both sides of the 


Mississippi from the river Juwa, below the Prairie des Chiens, 
to a river of that name above the said village. ‘They raisea 


quantity of corm, oveans, and mclons 5 the former oi those 


ereat 
articles in such abundauce as to sell many handred bushels per 
annum. 


Ih : Jowas reside on the rivers des Moin vl) Jowa in tw 
villages. ‘They hunt on the western side of the Mississippi, tt 
river des Moines, and westwerd to the Missouri; their wai 
and alliances are the saine as those of the Sacs and Reynards, 


‘under whose special protection they conceived themselves to 
be. They cultivate soine corn, but not so imuch in proportion 
a3 the two latter nations; their residence being on the small 
streams in the rear of the Mississippi, out of the high road of 


commerce, renders them less civilized. ‘The Sacs, Reynards, 
and Jowas, since the treaty of the two former with the United 
} 


States, claim the land from the entrance of the Jauflione on 
the western side of the Sis ippil, up the latter river to the 
Jo Va, UDOVE thre Pranic cic Conn Is, an | westward to the Mis- 
sour, bul the limits between t eu ves are und lined, All 
the jand forineniy Claim l bv th n ous cast of the Missis- 
sippi, is now ceded to the United Siates; but they reserved 
to themselves the privilege of hunting aud residing on itas 
usual. 

By killing the celebrated Sac chief Pontiac, the Ilinois, 
Cahokias, Kaskaskias, and Piiores, kindled a war with the allied 
nations of Sacs and Reyna > Wiico a { iiue Cause Ol the 
aimosti entire aestruct nol e rm ij 

The Wine! vs, ol j us, ea nation who reside on the 
river Quiscousing, Rock | ox sivers, and Green bay, in 
seven Villages, which a das f WS: Viz. Ist, at te 
eutran of Gicen | > Ql, i ihe end of Green | iy 3 Jd, 
W Uuchall 4 4th, da lx< i ( > pidd, port ive Oi; ih ) iiscUli- 
sing; Oth and 7th, both on Rock river. Those villages are so 
situated, that the Wineba ca "13 UO ly the whole force of 
their nation, at one point of Lrecir te rritory, four days. Phey 


, — : Ds vol b etal  : 
hunt ou the Quiscon ne, R Ch TIVE, ANG Th casicrn $i le uf 


tue Mississippi, from Kock river to the Prairie des Cuteus, 04 
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lake Michigan, Black river, and the countries between lakes 
Michigan, Huron, and Superior. From a tradition amongst 
themselves, and their speaking the same language as the Ottoes 
of the river Plate, I am confident in asserting that they are a 
nation who have emigrated from Mexico, to avoid the oppres- 
sion of the Spaniards ; and the time mezy be fixed at one and a 
half centuries past, when they were taken under the protection 
of the Sioux, to whom they still profess to owe faith, and at 
least brotherly attention. ‘They have formerly been at war 
with the nations west of the Mississippi, bat appear recently 
to have laid down the hatchet. ‘hey are reputed brave, but 
from every circumstance their neighbours distinguish their 
bravery as the ferocity of a tiger, rather than the deliberate re- 
solution of 2 man. Lately their conduct has been such as to 
authorize the remark made by a chief of a neighbouring na- 
tion, that a white man never should lie down to sleep in their 
villages without precaution. 

The Menomene, or Fols Avoin nation, as it is termed by the 
French, reside in seven villages, situated as follows: viz. Ist, at 
the river Menomene, fifteen leagues from Green bay, on the 
north side of the lake: 2d, at Green bay: 3d, at Little Koka- 
lin: 4th, portage of Kokalin: Sth, Puant lake: 6th, entrance 
of a small lake on Fox river: and 7th, bebind Les Buttes des 
Morts. heir huntin 
Winebagoes, only tha 
which they are held both by the Sioux and Chippeways, they 


are frequently permitted to huut near the Raven river on the 


grounds are the same as those of the 


r 
¢ 
t 


, owing to the very high estimation in 


Mississippi, which mey be termed the battle ground between 
those two great nations, 
|) ag . a i @ ae ee 
ite Janetage which they Can is singular, for no willte man 
f ; £ 


has ever yet been known to acquire it. But this may probably 
be attributed to their all understanding the Algonquin, in which 
they and the Winebagoes carry on all conferences with the 


‘ ' } ‘ Vitge l,. F 
whites or other nations ; and the facility with which that lan- 
, : . a « yrtl : ey i ravi lence 
guage ts accutred, Is a further rcason for lis prevalence, 
Phe Vols Alvoin, although ; jall nation, are respected by 
all their neichbours fortheir bravery and independent spirit, and 


esteemed by the whites as their fricads and protectors, when in 
their country. 


The Sacs, Revnards, Puants, and Menomenes all reside 


> 
When not at their villages, in lodges in the form of zn ellipsis, 
some of them thirty to forty feet in length, by fourteen or fifteen 
wide: which are sufficiently large to skelter sixty people from 
the storm, or for twenty to reside in. ‘Their covering is formed 
of rushes plaited into mats, and carefully tied to poles. Inthe 
centie are fires, immediately over which Is a small aperture in 

7 


tue lode, which in fair weather is sufficient to zive vent to the 
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smoke, but in bad weather you must lie down on the ground to 
prevent being inconsiderably incommoded by it. 

We next came to that powerful nation the Sioux, the dread 
of whom is extended over all the savage tribes, from the con- 
fluence of the Mississippi and Missouri, to the Raven river on 
the former, and to the Snake Indians on the latter; but in those 
limits are many nations, whom they consider as allies, on a sis 
milar footing with the allies of ancient Rome, that is, humble 
dependents. But the Chippeway nation is an exception, who 
have maintained a long contest with them, owing to their coun- 
try being intersected by numerous small lakes, water-courses, 
impenetrable morasses, and swamps; and they have hitherto 
bidden defiance to all the attacks of their neighbours. In order 
to have a correct idea of the Sioux nation, it is necessary to di- 
Vide it into the different bands as distinguished by themselves, 
Agreeably to this plan, I shall begin with the Minowa Kantong, 
or Gens du Lac, who extend from the Prairie des Chiens to La 
Prairie des Francois, thirty-five miles up the St. Peter's. This 
band is again subdivided into four parts under different chiefs. 
The first of these most generally resides at their village on the 
upper Jowa river above the Prairie des Chiens, aud is com- 
manded by Wabasha, a chief whose father was considered as 
the first chief of all the Sioux nations. This subdivision hunts 
on both sides of the Mississippi, and its confluent streams, 
from the Prairie des Chiens to Buffalo river. The second sub- 
division resides near the head of lake Pepin, and bunts from 
the Buffalo river to near the river St. Croix. The chief's name 
is Talangamane, a very celebrated warrior. The third subdivi- 
sion resides between kes des and the entrance of St. Pe- 
ter’s. It is headed by Chatewaconamani ; their principal hunt- 
ing ground is on the St, Croix ; they have a village at a place 
¢alled the Grand Marais, fifteen * i below the entrance of 
the St. Peter’s. It is situated on the eastern bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, and consists of eleven log huts. ‘The fourth subdivi- 
sion is situated in the territory extending from the entrance of 
the St. Peter's to the Prairie des Francois; it is headed bys 
chief called Chatamutah, but a young man named Wagaga- 
nage has recently taken the lead in all its councils and affairs of 
state. It has one village nine miles up the St. Peter's, on the 
north-east side. This band, Minowa Kantong, are reputed the 
bravest of all the Sioux, and have for years been opposed to 
the Fols Avoin Sauteurs, who are reputed the bravest of all 
the numerous bands of the Chippeways. ‘The second band of 
the Sioux are the Washpetong, or Gens des Feuilles, who inha- 
bit the country from the Prairie des Francois, nearly to Roche 
Blanche, on the St. Peter’s. Their first chief is Wasonquianni, 
They huat oy the St. Peter's, also on the Mississippi, up Ruw 
riyer, 
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river, and sometimes follow the buffalo on the plaius. Their 
subdivisions [ am unacquainted with. 

The third band are the Sussitongs; they extend from the 
Roche Blanche to Lac de la Grosse Roche, on the river St. 
Peter's; they ave divided into two subdivisions. The first 
band, called the Carrees, are headed by the chief Wuckieu 
Nutch, or the Tonnerre Rouge. ‘The second, calied the Sussi- 
tongs proper, are headed by Wacanto (or Esprit Bleu). These 
two sub-bauds hunt eastward to the Mississippi, and up that 
tiver as far as Raven river. The fourth great band are the 
Yanctongs, who are dispersed from the Montagnes de Ja Prai- 
rie, which extend from St. Peter’s to the Missouri, to the river 
des Moines. They are divided into two grand divisians, gene. 
rally termed the Yanctongs of the north, and the Yanctongs 
of the south. The former are heaved by a chief, called Mucke 
peanutah, or Nuage Rouge, and those of Prairie by Petessung. 
This band are never stationary, but, with the Tetons, are the 
most erratic of all the Sioux; sometimes to be found on the 
borders of the lower Red river, sometimes on the Missouri, 
and on those immense plains which lie between the two rivers, 

The fifth great band are the Tetons, who are dispersed on 
both sides of the Missouri. On the north, principally from the 
river Chien up, and on the south, from the Mahas to the 
Minetares or Gross Ventre. They may be divided into the 
Tetons of the north and south; but the immense plains over 
which they rove with the Yanctongs, render it impossible to 
point out their places of habitation. 

The sixth and smallest band of the Sioux, are the Washpe- 
conte, who reside generally on the lands west of the Mississippi, 
between that river and the Missouri. They hunt most gene- 
rally on the head of the river des Moines. They appeared to 
me to be the most stupid of all the Sioux. 

The Minowa Kantongs are the only band of Sioux who use 
canoes, and are by far the most civilized, being the only ones 
who have ever bullt log huts, or cultivated any species of vege- 
tables, and they but a very smal! quantity of corn and beans ; 
for although I was with them in September or October, [ never 
saw one kettle of either, always using the wild oats for bread. 
This productien nature has furnished to all the most unculti- 
vated nations of the north-west continent, who may gather a 
sufficiency in autumn. This, added to the productions of the 
chase and the net, ensures them a subsistence through all the 
seasons of the year. This band is entirely armed with fire- 
arms, but is not considered by the other bands as any thing su- 
perior on that account, especially on the plains, 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
THE 
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THE ALPS. 


Extracts from the Journal of M. Dolomieu’s Last Visit to the 
Alps; by M. Brunn-neer-gaard 


(Continued from Page 294.) 


\ JE set out in the morning with our guide, who was our 
dealer of Piotta, and ascended the Cainpo Longo, in 
search of tremolite. It requires two hours and a half to reach 
the summit, and we found the descent difticult ; we soon found 
dolomite on our way. We met with a chalet, which is a sort 
of but in which the peasants, who have ihe care of the milk 
which the cows give, while on the mountains, are lodged. At 
this point we began to distinguish the summit of the moun. 
tain. Higher up, we saw both grey and white dolomite, of 
which the strata are intermingled. Dolomieu thought that 
our guide, through interested motives, did not take us to the 
place where we might have found the finest tremolite. We 
had some difficulty in selecting specimens equal in goodness to 
what we had seen elsewhere. Finer specimens are usually 
found at this place than at Tremola, the vicinity from which it 
takes itsname. There isalso here the white tremolite. Green 
talc, and a grey calcareous spath, ink tremolite and dolomite, 
are sometimes found here. Dolomieu took a fine speciinen of 
tremolite from the summit, and consented, though with some 
difficulty, to receive from Champeaux a beautiful specimen of 
titanium. In a wall near the chalet, we met with so fine silky 
tremolites, in pencils, and disposed in stars, that Dolowieu re- 
gretied we did not throw away what we had collected above, 
in order to cairy away more of them, than, so loaded, we were 
able. We were obliged to hire two women to carry our trea- 
sures. 

We returned to Datio Grandi. Here we paid toll ; but what 
is most extraordinary is this, that even those who go on {vot 
give a half batsch (a sous and a half French) each. The cheese 
of the valiey of Levantin is among the best in Switzerlen 
and is carried for sale into alinost all parts of [taly. ‘This year 
it cost, new, twenty-one sous, and old, twenty-tive sous per 
pound, of thirty-five ounces; which is much dearer than be- 
fore the revolution. Throughout this valley, the soil is culti- 
vated with the spade, and is very dear. As much as can be 
carried out between the two arins, is sold for five francs. [tis 
of the best quality. 


- 


The inns in this country are expensive, and this for the ob- 
vious reason, that all the necessaries of life are broughi from 


without, on the back of mules. The red wine, which is very 


, 


{ 
i 


sour, sells as high as thirty-five sous per bottle 
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ing, in wet clothes, we reached the village of Ayrolo. It is 
proper that I should forewarn such mineralogists as come into 
this quarter, that they should carry paper with them, none being 
to be purchased in all this town. In the vicinity, the harvest 
of prime salt is peculiarly rich. It is not enough said Dolo- 
mieu, to collect; we must preserve. We were obliged, there- 
fore, to pack our specimens in barrels, bedding them in hay. 
This, indeed, was our coustant practice, but we took the further 
precaution, to wrap them in paper, and tie them round with 
string. At this place, we met our friend, Professor Wiedeman, 
with his brother-in-law, Mr. Ott, with whom I had travelled in 
Germany four years before. Ayrolois prettily situated, on the 
side of Saint Gothard. Lund has drawn a fine view of it. 
From Ayrolo we made an excursion to the Val Canaria, which 
is at a league’s distance. We examined the adjacent walls. 
There are fine rocks on every side. Gypsum is found in large 
masses, with a mixture of mica, but for the most part altered 
by the air. The dolomite is very pure. There are pretty tal- 
cose micaceous rocks, with grenatz, white cyanite in small 
quantities, and hornblendes of a very beautiful form, but ex- 
ceedingly dillicult to break ; to which are to be added, lime- 
stone ningled with quartz; petro-silex of Saussure, which is 
not always tae same with that of the Swedish mineralogists ; 
green mica, grey grenatz, &c. Dolomieu had previously given 
me some lessons for forming specimens of a handsome appear- 
ance, and at.the same time of scientific utility. [had so well 
profited by his instructions, that the painter who accompanied 
me, having entered my room when | had spread out my mor- 
sels of stone, was enraptured with their beauty: “ You may 
observe now,” said Dolomieu, “ that your collection gives 
pleasure even to those who are wholly unacquainted with mine- 
ralogy, a result which Lam sure will never be obtained from 
sloveuly collections, such as are more commonly seen. It is 
true that it costs a littl more trouble; but the expense of 
carriage is the same in either form, and by this means you ac- 
quire a collec tion whic n may p rh ips be use ful and agreeable 


to connoisseurs.” Broec, a species of cauliflower very com- 
Mon In italy, is ceneraily eaten bere, 

Almost in every village that we passed, we saw fountains in 
the iniddle of the streets, with troughs for borses to drink out 
of. At every one of the piaces Dolomieu drew out his 


leathern cup saying, “ Come, let us pay homage to the 
hatad, 

\tter dinner, we travelled more than five leagues through the 
Ober-Alps, io go to Santa Maria, which has the Val-Canaria 


onitisright. We passed the mountain of Piara, which ap- 
peared to me to be more than eleven hundred toises high. It 
has a fine cascade, and atlords a magnificent prospect from its 
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summit. Among the objects is a lake of more than a league 
in circumference. ‘There is scarcely any wood, but a chalet, 
at the end of the valicy, gives birth to those philosophical ideas 
in which the mind so readily employs itself in mountainous gi. 
tuations. I[t was a real delight to travel with Dolomieu. He 
felt with transport the least beauty of nature. We passed the 
lake Lugadin, and at length reached Santa Maria by roads full 
of large stones. It was not a chalet, as | had thought it, but a 
solitary house, built with stones, in which a peasant and his fa- 
mily lived the whole year round. We found*milk but no bread; 
the latter, however, we had fortunately brought with us. The 
peasani had but one bed; but this he offered us with the cor 

diality of a Swiss. Wecould not think of accepting it. 
We left Santa Maria in the morning, to go to Discentis, 
Below, we found quartz, with a portion of mica, and, higher 
up, we met with granite. After this, we passed through the 
village of Medine, which, judging from the houses, appeared 
to me to be very poor. Near at hand, we saw large blocks ot 
granite. The strata become vertical a little to the south. On 
the right, the rock is foliated ; on the left is granite. ‘The har 
vest was not begun, the wheat and barley being still green. 
We were obliged to make a considerable circuit, after passing 
Plata, to reach Discentis. We reckoned this journey a good 
three leagues; for the high road, which leads to this town, had 
been torn up by a torrent, an accident not uncommon in Swit- 
zerland. We saw ata distance the walls of an ancient convent 
of Benedictines, which formerly served as a school for the vici- 
nity. ‘I'his edifice, as well as the town, had been burnt by the 
French. ‘Te calamity was related to us by a Benedictine, 
who was well pleased to meet with a Dane, and who compli- 
mented me on the good reception which Copenhagen had given 
to the English. ‘The Freneh had come into this part of the 
country with fifteen hundred men. The peasants took arms 
against them, and treated them so roughly that they were re 
duced to five hundred. What followed shows the extent to 
which retaliation is carried during war! Tbe French obtained 
reinforcements, and totally overthrew the Swiss. The pea 
saunts, in revenge, determined on slaughtering the prisoners; 
and this horrible project they put into execution against more 
than one company. Ou this account, the commander in chiet 
ordered Discentis and all its environs, where this cruelty was 
commitied, to be burned. ‘ley visited the convent, to which 
they had given a safeguard. In it, they found a number of 
shirts steeped in blood. On this, they puta barrel of gun- 
powder beneath its walls, and blew it into the air. ‘There are 
eighteen monks. The prior calls himself a prince, but he 1s 
not a prince of the holy Roman einpire, as some writer as 
serts. ‘Lhe site of the convent is exceedingly extensive, far 
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the students were furnished with lodging-rooms within the 
walls, One of the monks, named Platius, informed me that 
he bad possessed a large collection of minerals, which had be- 
come a prey to the gunpowder. He was well acquainted with 
the German authors in this branch of science, and informed 
us that there were several of his communications in Haller’s 
Bibliotheque Helvetique. Much building is going forward at 
Discentis. 

We made a little excursion into a neighbouring valley which 
is watered by the Rhine. I wished to'cross the river on a plank 
which lay across it. I called the guide to my assistance; the 
plank was not strong enough to bear the weight of both; we 
fell into the river, which, fortunately, was not very deep at the 
place; and, reaching the other side, we set about gathering 
raspberries and strawberries. We found soft serpentine, which 
serves for making candlesticks, and a talcose rock, wholly al- 
tered by the air, We lodged ina bad inn, and paid dearly for 
every thing. 

The environs of Discentis are very fertile. Much bearded 
wheat issown. From the Valley Levantin, there is a custom of 
drying the wheat on scaffolds that are formed of ten or twelve 
pieces of wood, on which little sheaves are suspended, and left 
exposed to the sun. ‘This practice obtains also in Norway, 
especi: ally with regard to peas. We set out at seven o'clock in 
the morning. It is seven leagues to the village of Andermat or 
Urseren, which name is given to the country: itself, which was 
lately a republic. Mountains of snow, on the right hand and 
left. Lower down, a cheerful opening, through which flows 
the Rhine. We came nearer and nearer to the mountains of 
snow. We passed the valley of Taretsch, in which the Ro- 
mantsch Janguage, composed of Latin, German, and Altic 
words, is spoken. The existence of this language is difficult 
to account for, amid the dialects of the surrounding country. 
The villages have two names, ‘That which approaches nearest 
to the Ltalian is commonly derived from a saint. The villages 
are well built. Flax-seed is spread upon large cloths to dry. I 
did not learn whether they make oil from it, but | suppose that 
they do. Nothing is more difficult than to make observations 
on the economy of a country, when we are unacquainted with 
the language. We reached Andermal, after passing throught 
the valley of Ober-alp, which is embellished with a maguificeut 
lake. 

Urseren was lately one of the smallest republics existing. 
It had but eleven hundred inhabitants, a population which will 
be seen to be inferior to that of San-Marino. It is one of the 
most elevated of the inhabited valleys. It has sometimes 
twelve feet of snow. Inthe whole republic there is but a sin- 
gle Rss which is thrown by a little groye of firs, at the back 
Vol. : SA of 
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of the town of Urseren, and which is its protection against 
Avalanches. Hence this grove is guarded with religious vene- 
ration. We lost no time in going to the house of M. Nager, 
formerly a famous dealer in minerals, but who had, at this time, 
only some bad erystals of feldspath and rock-crystal, for which 
he asked exorbitant prices, especially those that were in any 
way damaged. Dolomieu himself assured me, that he did not 
sce so fine a specimen of cyanite as that of which he had made 
presents to all his friends at Paris, having purchased, the last 
time he was at Urseren, a whole barrel of thissubstance. We 
were told, that not only minerals are no longer sought for, but 
that half of those who were best acquainted with them are 
dead. The summits of Saint Gothard have for some years 
past been constantly covered with snow. It happens also, 
that according to some, the places which contain the most va- 
luable specimens, as those of titanium and others, are lately 
buried under fragments of rock. Dolomieu raked up, at ane- 
ther merchant's, a large crystal of sppatil, of arare form. We 
could get no account of the place where it had been found. 

General Moncey, who has had the chief command in Italy, 
and restored tranquillity to the Cisalpine territory, arrived in 
the evening at this place, on his way to spend a few days at 
home, at Besancon. He is highly spoken of for the prudence 
of his conduct, beloved by all Switzerland, a fact which was 
sufficiently attested by the flattering reception he met with 
wherever he went. 

At a quarter of a league from Andermat, is the Trou d@’Uri. 
This is a subterraneous passage of about two hundred feet 
long, which has been wrought into the granite. It is seven 
leagues to Altorf, a journey which we performed on foot. The 
road is beautiful, and every step presents a landscape. 


(l'o be continued.) 





TRIAL FOR DEFAMATION. 


Staffordshire Spring Assizes. 


T these assizes an action for defamation was tried, iv 
which Miss Mary Grindey was plaintiff, and John Dale 
the defendant, who was charged with having spoken words in- 
sinuating that the lady had been somewhat too liberal in her 
favours to a person of the name of R , in consequence 
of which she lost all prospect of marriage with a young man to 
whom she was engaged. 
Mr. Jervis opened the plaintiff's case. 
The words were then proved; after which, a witness of tlre 
Dame of Thomas Fallows was called, whose humoryus cross- 
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examination by Mr. Dauncey kept the court in a roar of laugh- 
ter. He said that in October last he was ata wake, at which 
the plaintiff and R——— were present; and whither it ap- 
peared that the plaintiff had gone, accompanied by a tall fel- 
low sent to protect her virtue. In one room of the house in 
which they were assembled, there were cards, and in the kit- 
chen-place dancing. The lady was seated by the fire-side in 
the kitchen, in conversation with a Mr. Stone. ‘The witness 
addressed ber, Will you take a dance, Miss?” “ No, Sir 
(she answered), [ am engaged in talking to Mr. Stone about 
my father’s affairs.” “ It wasa dry subject, was it not (asked 
Mr. Dauncey), and required some moisture? Did not the lady 
now and then wet her whistle?” “ For sartaia she was drink- 
ing rum and water” (said Failows). “- And puffing away, 
too, was she not:” Did nothing reach her mouth but 
the rum and water? Did no smoke issue fromit?’ “ Yes, 
she had a pipe, and was smoking.” “ And how long did she 
stay there” “ She continued in the kitchen awhile, and then 
went out, being hot.” “© Oh! said Mr. D. “ she had drank 
too much canayy, lad she, and that’s a marvellous searching 
wine ; she was liissing hot, was she?” The witness misunder- 
stood him, and said, “ kissing hot; perhaps so.” He went 
with her to the door to back bis friend R’s suit to her, who he 
thought had a mind of her, and that she would do well for 
him. “ What (asked Mr. D.) she had the coin, had she? the 
corianders, perhaps, as you call them in this country? [ mean 
a woman of property ‘” (the witness not appearing to under- 
stand the quesiion). “ Yes, she had some property.” “ And 
what became of her after she had gone to the door.” “ She 
went back to supper!” “ To supper! (exclaimed Mr. D.) and 
so after drinking rum and water, and smoking for hours in the 
kitchen, she went to supper? ‘ihe witness said she returned to 
supper between nine and ten o'clock; that there was a large 
party of men and women; that he did not observe what the 
lady drank at supper: she was a wowian of credit and fortune, 
and he advised K———— to pay his addresses to her. He did 
not see that the ercat man who was sent to attend the lady to 
the wake was any way attentive to her. 

The lady’s intended caro sposo, George Martin, was next 
called, who proved that he had paid his addresses to her for 
eleven or twelve years, during the whole of which time she had 
been unkind; that the day after the wake he went to her fa- 
ther’s house to keep her company, when for the first time she 
agreed to marry him at the Christmas following. That he re- 
fused to marry lier on account of the words spoken by the de- 
fendant, and that he was a man of about 1,5001. or 1,600]. In 
cross-examining, Mr. Dauncey asked if she was stowe-hearted, 
then, ‘till the day after the fuir? “ Yes, (he replied) she was 
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never in the mind ’tili then.” “ Why, man, the siege of Troy 

Was not so long as your’s, (said Mr. D.); the lady must have 
possessed some’ admirable qualities; perhaps you liked her 
smoking ?” He answered, that he did not care about it. “ And 
what stuff had she? He knew nothing about her stuff. “ Her 
age! She was tickling up to about 40, was she not?” He said 
that he had known her eleven vears, and she was’ a woman 
grown when he’ knew her first. “ She is now, then, no 
chicken ?” The witness replied, that she must be about 30. | It 
was then contended on the part of the defendant, that, as the 
words were spoken on the morning after the wake, and there 
was no evidence of the lady having given her consent to marry 
the defendsnt at that time, the plaintiff should be called ; on 
the other hand, the defendant’s counsel argued, that it was to 
be presumed, froin the long coartship which the lady had al- 
Jowed the defendant to make to her, that she had imended to 
marry him. The learned judge, however, directed that the 
case should go to the jury. 

M r. Dauncey then addressed the court. 

; The learned judge stated, that as the foundation of the ac- 
tion was, that at the time the words were spoken the marriage 
had. been acreed upon ; if the jury sliould be of opinion that 
the plaintiff had not consented to it “till after that time, the 
defendant was entitled to a verdict, aud after a few minutes 
consideration, a verdict was found accordingly. 


Sensations of a Youthful Hero before a Battle. 


[From Miss Porter's Thaddeus of Warsaw.] 





TT’HADDEUS walked slowly on, sometimes pausing at the 
lonely footfall of the sentinel, or answering with a start, 
to the sudden challenge for the parole; then lingering at the 
door of some of these canvas dwellings, he offered up a prayer 
for the brave inhabitant, who had quitted the endearments of 
home, to expose his life, and stand on this spot a bulwark ot 
liberty. 
Thaddeus knew not what it was to be a soldier from profes- 
sion; he had no idea of making war atrade, by which a man 
at any time might acquire wealth ; he had but one motive for 


appearing in the field, and one for leaving it. The first 
energy of his mind was a desire to assert the rights of his 
country; it had been inculeated into him from an infant ; it 
had been the subject of his morning thouchts, and nightly 
dreams ; it was now the passion which beat in every artery ol 
his heart; yet he knew no honour in sl wehter, his glory lay 
in defence, and when that was accomplished, his sword would 
return 
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return to its seabbard, unstained by the blood of a-vadquished 
or invaded people. On these principles he was, at this hour, 
full of enthusiasm ; a glow of triumph fi ited over his cheek, 
for he had left the indul gences of his mother’s palace, had left 
her maternal arms, to take upom him the toils of war, and risk 
an existence just blown into e1 yoyment. He felt a proud sa- 
tisfaction as this p assed in his mind, and with all'that animatidn 
which an inexperienced and raised fancy imparts to that age, 
when boyhooc d breaks into man, his soul grasped at eve y show 
of creation with the confidence of belief. p ressing he sabre, 
which he held ia his hand, to hie lips, he half uttered ¢ Ne. 
ver will [suffer this sword to leave my arm, but at tie com 
mand of mercy, or when death siall deprive my netves of theie 
strength.” 


AFTER A BATTLE. 


Devastation was spread over the fuce of the country. 

As the troops moved, the unhappy and houseless villagers 
presented an agonizing picture to their view. Old men stood 
amongst the ashes of their homes, deploring the cruelty of 
power; children and women sat by the way side, weeping over 
the last sustenance which the wretched infant drew from the 
breast of its perishing mother. 

Thaddeus shut his eyes oa the scene, 

After a long mareh, through a dark and dismal night, the 
morning began to break, and Thaddeus found himself on the 
southern side of that little rive r, which divides the territories 
of Sobieski from the floods of Kobylka. Here, for the first 
time, he endured all the torturing varietics of despair. The 
onee fertile fields were burnt to stubble; the cottages were 
yet smoaking from the ravages of the fire; and in place of 

smiling eyes “and thankful lips, the dead bodies of his peasants 
vere stretched on the high roads, mangled, bleeding, and 
stripped of that decent covering which humanity would not 
deny even to guilt. Thaddeus could bear the sight no longer, 
setting spurs to his horse, he fled from the contemp lation of 
scenes which harrowed up his hea rt. 

At night-fall, the army balted under the walls of Villam, 
The count looked towards the windows of the palace, and by 
the glare of light shining through the half drawn curtains, 
soon distinguished his mother’s room. He then turned his 
eyes on that sweep of building appropriated to the palatine ; 
but not one soliti ry lamp illumined its gloom; the moon sleaa 
glimmered on the battlements, silveriug the painting of the 
study window, where, with that beloved parent, he had so lately 
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gazed upon the stars, and anticipated a campaign, which had 
now so fatally terminated. 





SPANISH SUGAR. 


T is not generally known that sugar is one of the produc- 
tious of Spain for at least seven hundred years, and that 
the process of planting the canes, grinding them, and granu. 
jating the juive, has been very little, if at all, improved within 
that time. Jam indebted for this fact to an Arabian author 
on agriculture, who wrote, in the kingdom of Seville, about 
the year 1140, called Ebn Mahomed Eva Abmed Ebn el 
Awaum. In his directions for the wmode of planting the sugar 
cane, he quotes the authority of another author of the same 
nation, who is known to hive Written in the year 1073, called 
Abn Omar Aben Hajaj; asthe fact is interesting, I shall wans- 
late a passage on the subject. 

“« Thecanes should be planted in the movih of March, ina 
plain sheltered from the east wind, and near to water ; they 
should be well manured with cow dung, and watered every 
fourth day, ’till the shoots are one palin iv height, when they 
should be dug round, manured with the dung of sheep, and 
watered every eighth day ‘ull the month of October. ln Ja- 
nuary, when the canes are ripe, they should be cut into short 
junks, and crushed in the mil! The juice should be boiled in 
iron cauldrons, and then teft 10 cool ‘tl! it becomes clarified; 
it should then be boiled again, ‘till the fourth part ouly remain, 
when it should be put into vases of clay, of a conical form, 
and placed in the shade to thicken; afterwards the sugar must 
be drawn from the vases, and left to cool. The canesafter the 
juice is expressed, are preserved for the horses, who eat then 
greedily, and become fat by feeding on them,” 





THE MAID OF BALDOCK. 


HIS celebrated rustic beauty was named Mary Corawall, 

and was married about nine or ten years to Henry Leo- 
nard,a carpenter of Baldock. She has been dead between 
thirty and forty years, and livs buried in Baldock church-yard, 
in which is her vrave-stone. She was of the middle size, and 
was a fair, good-looking woman. She had one daughter, mar- 
ried to Joseph Green, a cooper, of Harlow-bush, in Essex. 
She died of a quinsy, from her inability to swallow. 

The following song was popular in her own days, and she 
frequently avoided market-places and fairs, where it was Cons, 
stantly sung by ballad-singers. She used to be ws" 
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work at plain-work in the family of Mr. Pym, at Rodwell, and 
lived by her industry. Her father gave her but 100]. or 1501. 
when she married, so that she was indebted to her merit for 
her celebrity. 


Who has e’er been at Baldock must needs know the mill 
At the sign of the Horse, at the foot of the hill, 

Where tie grave and the gay, the clown and the beau, 
Without all distinction promiscuously go. 


The man of the mill had a daughter so fair, 

With so pieasing a shape, and so winning an air, 
That once on the hay-field’s green bi ink as I stood, 
I thought she was Venus just : sprung from the flood. 


But looking again, I perceiv ‘d my mistake, 

For Venus, tho’ fair, has the look of arake: 
While nothing but virtue and modesty fill 

The more beautiful looks of the lass of the mill. 
Prometheus stole fire, as the poets do say, 

To enliven the mass he had modell’d of clay ; : 


Had Mary been with him, the beam of her eye, 
Had sav’d him the trouble of robbing the sky. 


Since first I beheld this dear lass of the mill, 
I can never be quiet, do whate’er I will; 

All day and all night I sigh, and think still 

I shall die if I have not the lass of the mill. 





An ANECDOTE. 


\ JHEN Marivaux was about eighteen years old, he con- 

ceived a violent passion for a young lady of fortune, who 
was about the same age; she was exceedingly beautiful, but 
seemed altogether unconscious of it; this struck Marivaux 
with surprise and admiration, and his attachment to her became 
every hour more tender and strong ; but happening one day 
to pay a visit when she did not expect him, he discovered this 
tare example of ingenuous simplicity before a looking glass, 
talking to herself, and practising all the leers and smiles which 
she supposed would set off her pretty person to the greatest 
advantage. We need not tell the conclusion. 


a 





REFLECTIO 
Yours who discover a cruel or malicious temper should 


receive an early and severe check, to prevent so evil a dis- 
Position from ji increasing as they grow up. 
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TWELFTH CAKE and PLUMB PUDDING. 
Modern Maguificence in Minor Matters ; Appointment and 

Disappointment. 


PLUMB PUDDING versus TWELFTH CAKE. 


Refert ergo quis hec cadem paret : in Rutilo nam 
Lururia est; in Ventidio laudabile nomen 
Sumit, et d censu famam trahit. Juv. 





TWELFTH CAKE. 


MONG the extraordinaries of the season must be reck- 

oned those manceuvres employed to obtain distinction, 
to which ingenuity has had recourse, as if privileged to aber- 
rate during the Christmas holidays. The first of these we 
shall notice is an immense plumb-cake the diameter that of a 
large waggon-wheel, and weighing ten hundred weight ; the 
quantity of flour employed was three sacks, the quantity of 
plumbs was several pecks, the number of eggs exceeded a 
thousand, the frosted works were immense, and the spices, 
sweetmeats, Xe. &c. Xc. were innumerable! Tt was exposed in 
the shop window about ten days previous to being cut up; the 
door was thronged by savans, the city of London was rendered 
(ia that place) empassable, and all the world ran to purchase a 
part of this famous twelfth-cake. It is impossible to blame th 
pastry cook who succeeded ia distinguishing himself above his 
brethren by this enormity, and who opened his shop witha 
magnificeuce completely wonderful! This man surely does 
honour to the metropolis, by his genius, and may be enrolled 
Witkout hesitation among the most worthy of the citizens ol 
London. A few years will behold him common-council man, 
alderman, sheriff, lord-mayor—and then—there will be a 
twelfth-cake at his dinner! in dimensions proportionate to the 
stature of Gog and Magog! in composition rich enough to 
excite an appetite in the two giants to descend and put in their 
élaims for shares !—but, let them “ put money in their purses,” 
for it was not by giving away his cake, that the author of this 
stupendous edifice satisfied his pocket, but by selling it at a 
price that satisfied his customers. 


PLUMB-PUDDING. 
Less fortunate in his speculation was a gentleman ol the 


law, who presuming too much on his capacity and powers, laid 
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awager of “ arump and dozen,” that he, ipse, per se, solus, 
would eat, devour, chew, masticate, consume, swallow, and 
into his stomach receive a certain plumb-pudding, that is to 
say, of the dimensions of one English foot square by the 
sides, and also one English foot in depth from top to bottom. 
The same being accurately measured when lying, being, stand- 
ing, or situate in a dish of diameter sufficient to receive the 
same. That said pudding should be finished and forthcoming 
on the twelfth day of January, in the 51st year of George the 
Third; by the grace of God, king, and so forth, and of our 
Lord, 1811. That it should be made, composed, constructed, 
put together, furnished, and completed by Mr. William How, 
of the Grecian coffee-house, near the Temple; and that it 
should contain at the least, 


26 Lbs. of fruit, 

12 Lbs. of suet, 
Lbs. of flour, 
Lbs. of sugar, 
Quartern loaves, 
Pints of brandy, 
Quarts of milk, 
Quart of sherry, 
50 Eggs, 


5 Nutmegs. 


cow Oe 
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This pudding, thus composed, was boiled forty-six hours, 
the fuel consumed in the operation was two sacks of coals ; the 
amount of the cost of the ingredients, &c. was nearly five gut- 
neas!!! But, alas for the ambition of mortal man! the hero 
himself, it is true, maintained both his countenance and cou- 
rage to the very moment of attack ; but, then, at the very mo- 
ment of time when eager to devour the adversary, his friends 
interposed from motives of humanity, as they satd, threatened 
him with a keeper and a strait waistcoat, and how could any 
man in a strait waistcoat, presume to combat with a foe so ex- 
traordinary ? In short, they all sat down together to the rump 
and dozen, and the pudding; and to say truth, though the 
pudding resisted the unexpected conflict with all its powers, 
yet being basely surrounded by numbers, and attacked on all 
sides contrary to the original agreement, it was forced to sar- 
render at discretion, was taken prisoner of war, and not even 
allowed its parole of honour. We who saw the pudding, pi- 
tied its hard lot! what we could do, we did, but its fate was 
inevitable! and to its inevitable fate, as it seemed resigaed, we 
ourselves also confirmed his resignation. 


Vol. 51, 3 B Answer, 
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Answer, by J. Murch, of Ottery, to }. Channon’s Charade, inserted the 18:h 
of February. 


OGARTH, you mean, that genius bright, 
Whose works still give such great delight. 


Eee ———————— —————_— 





Answer, by F. Daw, of Landulph, to A. Keen’s Rebus, inserted February 18, 


HERE desolation spreads itself around, 
*Tis there RAPACITY is often found. 


T*t Similar answers have been received from T. Byrt, of Shepton Mal. 
let; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; and J. Strike, of North Hill, near 
Launceston, 





Answer, by T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet, to Nemo’s Rebus, inserted the 18th of 


February. 


HE CAP with ladies oft is seen, 
And plainly is the thing you mean. 


fp We have received the likeanswer from Eliza, of Sidbury ; ]. Kerby, 
of Helston; J. W. Jones, of North Petherton; J. Price, of Yeovil; Ca 
roline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; C, Caines, at Cerne school; J. Dawe, at 
Landulph; R. Glyde, at Urles; J. Glyde, near Winsham; A. Keen, of 
Menhenniot; T. Sherwill, at Plympton school; and J. Brown, of Shepton 
Mallet. 








4 CHARADE, by B. Carwasso, of Cosawes. 


bore the copper in its pristine state, 
Oftis my first midst that metallic ore ; 
The curious gard’ner, when he cultivates, 
Observes my last as it has been his lore: 
Gents. take the parts, and them aright combine, 
One of the plumy tribe they will define. 


———_—$—$$_$ $$$ NT 
oe 


A REBUS, by 7. Pitman, of Shepton Mallet, 
NGENIOUS bards, well skill’d in lore, 


An article you'll first explore; 
Next a conjunction call to mind; 
And last an interjection find : 

‘The parts connected bring to view 
An instrument well-known to you. 





A REBUS, dy T. Sher-will, at Plympton School. 


Hero first is my desire, 
Who did my second much admire ; 

A British hero thirdly tell, 
Who in the arms of vict’ry fell; 
One of the graces next obtain; 
My stately fifth tides on the main; 
My sixth more precious is than gold; 
“ge’s reverse you'll then unfold: 
Ny whole with ease you can impart, 
*‘Lis what I love, Sirs, irom my heart. 
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Lines on the Battle of Barrosa, and Massena’s Retreat, addressed to our 
gallant Heroes in Spain and Portugal. 


BY W. T. FITZEGERALD, ESQ. 


HILE ruin’d nations heave the inward groan, 
And waste their blood to prop a ty rant’s throne; 

‘They see Britannia, in that awful hour, 
Ibe to his crimes, but riv: il of his power! 
Where e’er her gallant sons the falchion wield, 
The Gallic legions, vanquish’d, quit the field: 
iberia’s plains the glorious truth attest, 
Where vict’ry plumes her wing on Graham’s crest ; 
Numbers, in vain, oppose his valiant bands, 
Who hold their country’s honour in their hands ; 
Resolv’d to die, or conquer, they advance, 
And tear the eagle from presumptuous France ; 
‘Thro’ hosts of foes they cut their glorious way, 
And fame immortal marks Barrosa’s day! 
‘To those who fell let grateful tears be shed, 

loi glory crowns the living and the dead. 
On every side the patriot turns his eye, 

And sees his country’s flag triumphant fly! 
Ne ar lagus’ banks, on Lusitania’s shore, 
Thrice-laurel’d Wellesley gains one trophy more 5 
One trophy more! to those so nobly won, 
From orient regions to the western sun! 

The bafiied chief must now forget his name, 

t. he favour’d-child of fortune and of fame! 

His flying troops no more our hero face, 

But seek, by flight, their safety in disgrace. 
I'rance will not now her usual boast maintainy 
That Britons ONL ¥ conquer on the main : 

‘Then let her tyrant’s vanity subside— 

His ships are strangers to the ocean’s tide ! 
While on the seas he dares not trust his slaves, 
The majesty of England walks the waves! 


* Massena has been called “ the spoiled child of fortune.” 


e—o_—__ 





Regimental Sone for the Eighty-Seventh Regiment, called the Prince of 
Wales's Irish Volunteers. 


BY CAPTAIN MORRICE, 1803. 


OME on, brother soldier! the field is now ended ; 
J “The bowl’s merry music now calls us along ; 
True valour’s best pleas’d when with mirth it is blended ; 
And love’s a gay chorus when glory’s the song. 


Then join in my list now, ye lads of true mettle! 
Lhe brave cighty-scventh our voices shall raise; 
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The muse, lads, wherever her eye she may settle, 
Will ne’er find a subject more fit for her praise. 


At loyalty’s call, as a band of true brothers, 

We sprang into arms, to give strength to her sway; 
And lite, that’s a debt paid to nature by others, 

We brought a free gift tothe prince we obey. 


Our love for our country’s as firm as old Cato’s; 
For our blest constitution our colours we rear ; 
We're the prince’s own lads, from thé land of potatoes ; 
And no sound, but of glory, has charms for our ear. 


Our colours his own ny en arm hath supported ; 
The charge of their fame to our honour he gave; 

And we trust in the field, where true glory is courted, 
They’ll shine, like himself, the great hope of the brave. 


May union and concord for ever then bind us! 

Thro’ honour’s bright field with one heart may we roam! 
Abroad, in all danger, the foe ever find us! 

And friendship and love ever meet us at home! 


Thus his brave royal line, to the end of time’s story, 
May God and our aris ever shelter and save! 

May the shamrock be ever the crest of true glory! 
And the harp of Old Erin the charm of the brave! 





—_—_—_—_———eer 


Lines written on seeing the Ex-King of Sweden, Count Gottorp, embark 


Srom Yarmouth Jetty. 


7 England's coast, what heart to feeling true 
But felt a pang when Gottorp bade adieu ? 
What breast but gave the tribute of a sigh, 

As Sweden’s exile mournfully pass’d by ? 

‘Tho’ each spectator, as the king «irew near, 
Mourn’d his sad fate, and dropp’d the pitying tear; 
Yet was the gallant, brave Gustavus view’d, 

«* Pale but intrepid—sad, but unsubdu’d. 

But vain the shout from England’s crowded shore, 
‘That bless’d the bark that sorrowing Gottorp bore, 
Vain too the shout of ail the gallant crew, 

To cheer the monarch as he sad withdrew, 


Silent, perhaps, the exile thus exprest 

The grateful feelings of his ayxious breast. 
** Oh Sweden! Oh my country! Yes, once more 
I leave thee, Sweden, leaving Kngland’s shore, 

Oh England! happy isle, asylum sweet, 

Where exil’d freedom finds a safe retreat ; 

On me again should fickle fortune smile, 

Memory shall bless thy hospitable isle ; 

In me shall Britain find her best ally, 

Prepar'd to share her glory, or to die! 

Bux should no hour in triumph sweet return’’ 
Cease, patriot exile! Gottorp, cease to mourn! 
Lost toe thy country—’reft of Sweden's throne, 
No longer wander friendless and alone ; 
Here, safe from danger—safe from all thy foes, 
Adimiring Britain calls thee to repose: 
flere, brave Gustavus, to thy latest end 
In ev’ry Briton thou shalt had a friend. 
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